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SCRATCHELL’S BAY AND THE NEEDLES. 


The old topographical poet, Michael Drayton, says just- | thick rows, and discover themselves by their motions, 


ly of the Ise of Wight, in his many-footed verses,— 

* Ofall the southern isles she holds the highest place, 

And evermore hath been the great’st in Britain’s grace.” 

He might, indeed, have made his eulogy more unquali- 
fied; for there is certainly no other of the islets that bor- 
der the British coasts which can pretend to vie in any re- 
spect with this “‘ gem of the ocean.” In beautiful and 
sublime scenery, much of it of a kind peculiar to itself, 
the Isle of Wight is surpassed by few spots on the globe. 
A considerable portion of its coast presents an impregna- 
ble rampart, composed for the most part of cliffs of chalk, 
intermixed with flint or clay, and in many places rising to 
the height of some hundreds of feet above the waves that 
lash its base. Some of the most elevated of these rocks 
occur in the course of the range that extends in both di- 
rections from the west point of the island, forming Alum 
Bay tothe north, and what are called the Freshwater 
Cliffs to the South. An indentation, much smaller than 
Alum Bay, immediately adjacent to this terminating pro- 
montory on the south side, is known by the name of 
Scratchell’s Bay. It is represented in our wood-cut to 
the right, as seen, along with the other objects to the 
west of it, from the front of the cave, the magnificent arch 
of which, 150 feet in height, forms the foreground of the 
picture. This is one of numerous caves which pierce the 
Freshwater Cliffs, and vary the extraordinary aspect of that 
vast wall of whiteness marked with parallel] inclined lines 
of black, ‘‘ only to be compared,” to use the language of 
Sir Henry Englefield, ‘‘ to a ruled sheet of paper.” In 
many parts of these cliffs are 400 feet in height ; at once 
place, called Main Beach, their elevation is not less than 
600 feet. Here, however, the precipice is not quite per- 
pendicular. The singular-looking rocks that are seen 
rising out of the water beyond the promontory, are the 
celebrated Needles, a name, however, which they seem to 
have derived chiefly from one of their number, much 
taller than any of those now remaining, which has long 
disappeared. It fell suddenly in the year 1764. Sir Rich- 
ard Worsely, in his ‘‘ History of the Isle of Wight,’ states, 
that it was about 120 feet in height, above low water mark, 
and much more like a needle in shape than any of those 
that now remain. A representation of the Needles, as 
thev formerly appeared, is given in that work. 

Scratchell’s Bay, and all the neighboring cliffs, are fre- 
quented by vast swarms of sea fowls, which the country 
people are in the habit of catching by the hazardous meth- 
od, practised also in the Shetland and the Feroe Islands, 
of being swung over the brow of the rock by a rope made 
fast in the earth above. Worsely ennmerates puffins, ra- 
zorbills, willocks, gulls, cormorants, Cornish choughs, 
daws, starlings, and wild pigeons, as among the species 
that frequent the rocks, and lodge in the shelving strata. 
Some remain constantly here; others come only to lay 
their eggs. ‘‘ They sit,” says the writer just quoted, “ in 


though not individually visible.” From these retreats 
they are driven or frightened away by the stick of the ad- 
venturous bird catcher. When Worsely wrote (1781), 
the soft feathers obtained from a dozen birds were sold 
for eightpence; and the carcasses were then disposed of, 
at the rate of a halfpenny each, to fishermen, who used 
them for bait to their crab-pots. 

Scratchell’s Bay is often visited by tourists. The most 
magnificent view down into it, Sir Henry Englefield says, 
is obtained by descending a very steep grassy slope, to 
the edge of one of the cliffs in the neighborhood, and 
from this point the whole of the Needles may be seen; 
but he advises strangers not to attempt to find their way 
down without taking a guide along with them. In his 
splendid folio, entitled ‘‘A Description of the Isle of 
Wight,” (London, 1816;) Sir Henry has given various 
views of the scenery in the neighborhood of this spot. 
‘* Nothing can be more interesting,” he remarks, ‘ par- 
ticularly to those who take pleasure in aquatic excursions, 
than to sail between and round the Needles. The won- 
derfully colored cliffs of Alum Bay, the lofty and towering 
chalk precipices of Scratchell’s Bay, of the most dazzling 
whiteness and the most elegant forms, the magnitude and 
singularity of the spiry, insulated masses, which seem at 
every instant to be shifting their situations, and give a 
mazy perplexity to the place, the screaming noise of the 
aquatic birds, the agitation of the sea, and the rapidity of 
the tide, occasioning not unfrequently a slight degree of 
danger, all these circumstances combine to raise in the 
mind unusual emotions, and to give to the scene a char- 
acter highly singular, and even romantic.” —Penny Mag. 











Moral Tales. 





ORIGINAL. 


“THE HEIRESS.” 


““Who is that superb looking creature, who has just 
passed us?” eagerly inquired Henry Hunt of his compan- 
ion, who was strolling with him through the beautiful vil- 
lage of North Hampton. 

**Oh! she is the beautiful aud eccentric daughter of 
the richest man in the country. No other than the ‘ heir- 
ess’ of our village, and as little known by the good people 
here, as if she lived in another sphere,” replied his com- 
panion. : 

‘Js it possible, Frank, that she is the girl of whom] 
have heard so muchas avoiding all society, and living like 
a nun inthe midst of all the gaiety here. Why she must 
be hard-hearted at her age, and with her beauty and for- 
tune, to retire from the world. Do you know the cause of 
her living in such seclusion,” inquired Henry? 

‘**No,” his friend replied. ‘‘ There have been various 
conjectures on the subject. Some say that her father is 











so careful of his daughter that he will not permit her to 
stir from him for a moment. Others, that Miss Alice her- 
self is too proud to mingle in the society here; but I fan- 
cy the true reasor of this seclusion is still unknown.” 

Alice Gordon, the subject of these remarks, had,’mean- 
while passed with a rapid step through the shaded avenue 
that led to her own princely dwelling. Everything that 
luxury and art could furnish, was here to be seen; splen- 
did pictures, large mirrors, luxurious divans and sofas 
adorned spacious drawing-rooms. Books richly bound, 
filled the library, and specimens of the most beautiful 
shells and minerals, in another room, showed a love for 
the productions of Nature as well as of Art. 

Step with me into another room. This is Alice’s own 
little sanctuary ; here she sits, hour after hour, reading 
or busily plying the needle. Some of the choicest books 
are in her small library, and her guitar and piano often 
accompanying her in the sweet songs she loves to sing. 
But some of my young friends are looking about for some- 
thing more. They miss from this superb mansion what is 
more valuable than pictures, books, or instruments of mu- 
sic. The mother’s loving smile, and the voice of a sister 
must be here before any of the bright eyed girls who read 
my story, would exchange their dwellings for this splendid 
abode of wealth. As Alice Gordon passed through these 
spacious rooms, she met no affectionate welcome. She 
had not known a mother’s smile, or asister’s love for years, 


; and the only relative she has, is the weak, sick, old man 


reclining on the sofa in the sitting room. But he does 
not look weak and sick, as Alice glides into the room, and 
kissing him affectionately says :—‘‘ Well, dearest father, 
I have done as you requested, and there is at least one 
happy family in this village to-night.” 

The smile of affection and approval which comes over 
the face of the sick man, as he gazes upon his daughter, 
shows how tenderly he loves her, and never had a father 
more reason to be proud of a child than he of the lovely 
girl before him. And truly Alice seems like a spirit of 
peace and love, sent to the sick man to bless his life. She 
touches a silver bell, and orders her fathers’ tea to be 
brought ; then prepares for him the little delicacies which 
she has been careful to provide, and seems to enjoy more 
in seeing him eat, than in satisfying her own appetite,. 
which her long walk has sharpened. 

As the father and daughter are supping together, let us- 
take a peep into the humble cottage at the other extremi- 
ty of the village. Neat, though poor, this dwelling is the- 
abode of a worthy family, who have for some months been 
struggling with poverty. The father, an honest laboring 
man has been deprived of his ordinary means of support, 
by a long sickness; he is just recovering from the effects 
of this, but is not yet strong enough to work, and six chil- 
dren depend upon him for their very bread. It is a long 
time since smiles have been seen in this cottage, and the 
dark spirit of poverty seemed to have spread its wings over 
the dwelling. 

But look with me into the humble room, where the- 
family are taking their evening meal. Happiness seems 
to be imprinted on every face; even little Jemmie, the 
youngest, as he eats his bowl of bread and milk, looks up 
with a happy smile. What has wrought this wonderful 
change? 

Only the evening before, this smiling family were all 
in tears; for they feared that in afew days they should 
be turned from their home, and be obliged to find shelter 
inthe village poor-house. Let us listen to their conversa- - 
tion, and perhapsit will furnish the key to this wonderful 
change. 

‘*} shall blessthe young lady to my dying day!” the fa- 
ther exclaims, ashe looks round upon his wife and children. . 
‘* How like an angel she looked, as she took the paper out 
of her pocket, and said, ‘ Here James, my father has giv- 
en you a Jease of the cottage and farm for ten years. He- 
does not expect you to pay him; but when you are quite 
well, he has plenty of work for you.’ And I will work for 
him till I have paid him every cent.” 

‘‘And what a comfort it is, Jemmie, to feel that we have- 
a home for our little ones?” replied his wife. ‘And that 
we cannot be turned out of it. Iam sure Miss Alice will 
have her reward in heaven, and on earth too, for this 
kindness.” 

Yes. It was indeed Alice Gordon, to whom the poor 
family were indebted. She had heard of the sickness of 
poor Jemmie Moore, and hastened to see him; had sent 
him the village physician at her own expense, though Jem- 
mie knew itnot. This was not all; finding that he was 
unable to pay his rent, she had requested her father, whe 
owned the cottage, to give him the lease of it for ten years, 
for she knew that as soon as he was well again, he would 
work hard to support his family, and would pay all he was 
able. And Alice had just been to carry this joyful news 
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to the Moores, when we saw her hurrying through the 
streets, for her own home. 

Could Henry Hunt and his friend, who wondered at 
her for “ avoiding the gaiety of the village,’’ have looked 
in upon the scene we have just described, and seen, in 
what way she spent her time, their wonder would have 
been lost in admiration. ‘Then, could they have seen the 
beautiful girl spending the evening with her invalid father, 
by turns reading to him and singing for him some of his fa- 


I thought of a hundred things I wanted you all to have. 
And you could have them just as well as not, if you only 
| had plenty of money to buy them.” 
“ { am sorry, my child,” said her father, ‘that you wish 
| for luxuries which a bountiful Providence has not seen fit 
to bestow upon us. It is many years since I committed 
as I trust, my ways unto the Lord. He has abundantly 
| blessed me in basket and store; and | have never wished 
| for other temporal blessings than those which he has sup- 


vorite songs, they would have discovered the truereason of } plied me. ‘The only thing I crave in addition, is a more 


the seclusion of the Heiress. Ww. D. 














Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 
RICHES. 

“ How I wish you were rich, father,” said little Mary 
Allston, “‘ and had a large house to live in, just like Mr. 
Cobb’s, and a carriage, so that we could ride every day, 
as Alice and Matildado. And then you could buy George 
and baby and me such a parcel of nice new playthings, 
and you could have a beautiful garden too, all filled with 
flowers, and an orchard of fruit trees, and a lawn for us to 
play on, and ’”’— : : 

“ Better stop and take breath, my little daughter,” said 
Mr. Allston, with a smile. ‘ You will hardly be able to 
go on so fast much longer.” A 

In fact, Mary had been speaking with great rapidity. 
She had just returned home from a visit to Alice and Ma- 
tilda Cobb; whose father was the most wealthy individual 
in the village, and her thoughts were full of the attractions 
of his handsome and spacious summer residence. The 
eyes of her young mind were dazzled, as those of older 
people often are, by a survey of elegancies and luxuries, to 
which she had been entirely unaccustomed. She bound- 
ed from Mr. Cobb’s carriage, and hastily entering the 
room, where her father and mother were quietly seated, 
and George playing bo-peep with the baby, began at once 
to relieve herself by a rapid utterance of the new feelings, 
which her afternoon visit had induced. 

She was silent for a moment, after her father’s interrup- 
tion, and then said in an earnest tone of voice, 

‘Don’t youfwish, father, that you could have as much 
money as Mr. Cobb?” 

“No, my child; such a wish would be wrong. God 
has surrounded me with many comforts. He has smiled 
on the labor of my hands, and given me a convenient and 
happy home. I have the means for providing for all our 
daily wants, and if He spares your lives, and continues to 
prosper me, of giving you and George and baby a good 
education—and beside, I have always something to spare 
for those who have fewer comforts than myself.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Mary. ‘‘ You always give 
old Mrs. Stone some wood in the winter, and every little 
while mother sends me over to poor sick Mrs. Morgan, 
with a basket full of nice things.” 

“ You gave little Roger Stone a new pair of shoes the 
other day,” said George. ‘‘ How glad he was when I car- 
ried them to him; he clapped his hands, and ran so fast to 
show them to his mother—and then when Thanksgiving 
comes, Mary and I have both of us bundles enough to car- 
ry; and I love dearly to carry them. Every body seems 
so glad and thankful, for what you and mother send them.” 

** Ought you not to be thankful my son,” said Mr. All- 
ston, that God has given your parents the means of help- 
ing to make others happy.” 

“Yes, I know I ought,” said George, who was a few 
years older than his sister Mary; ‘‘ and that he has given 
me a father and mother who are so kind and generous to 
the sick and poor.” 

“Then,” said Mrs Allston, ‘“‘ we have one child who is 
satisfied with his parents, and I hope also with his home. 
George would not wish to exchange us for Mr. and Mrs. 
Cobb, nor this neat and convenient house, where we have 
enjoyed so much happiness, for their spacious mansion.” 

‘*Now, mother,” said Mary, in a deprecating tone, 
** You know I did not mean that. Exchange father and 
you for Mr. and Mrs. Cobb? Iam sure, you don’t be- 
lieve I ever thought of such a thing. I would not give my 
own dear father and mother for anybody’s else in the wide 
world.” 

“ Not if you could live in a large and handsome house,” 
said Mrs. Allston? “and have plenty of expensive play- 
things, and a carriage to ride in every day, and a beauti- 
ful garden, and a fine orchard ?” 

“No, indeed,” said Mary. “You know very well 
that I would’nt; that I never meant that. I could never 
love anybody else half as well ”—here Mary’s voice falter- 
ed, and she stopped speaking, for she was grieved at the 
thought of being suspected, even for a moment, of wish- 
ing to exchange her beloved father and mother for richer 
parents. 

** Don’t feel bad, Mary,” said George ; ‘ mother was not 
in earnest, we both know. I saw it in the corner of her 
eye, when she began to speak.” 

“O, you are quite a discoverer for so young a gentle- 
man,” returned his mother. ‘Seriously, however, I did 
not suppose Mary had formed a wish to change her pa- 
rents for others, although I thought she was thinking more 
of large houses, and of the luxuries which riches could 
command, than of the friends who love her so fondly, in 
her more humble home.” 

“Why,” said Mary, “I wanted the money for father 
and you, and for George and dear little sis, as much as I 
did for myself. When I was coming home in the carriage, 


— | tages which he has given her above many others. 


thankful heart.” 
“T think,” said Mrs. Allston, “that if my daughter had 
been with me this afternoon, whenI called at Mrs . More's 
| she would have felt some gratitude to God, for the — 
an- 
nah More, whois net quite two years older than you are 
Mary, is to leave her mother and sisters to-morrow, to live 
entirely among strangers, in a town some miles distant. 
Mrs. More said she should have been glad to have kept 
her longer with her, but that her earnings were not suffi- 
cient to feed and clothe so many. She said that Han- 
nah was very industrious, very willing to do everything 
that so young a girl could do, to assist her in providing 
for their many daily wants; but that it was impossible 
for her to maintain herself at home, and so she had been 
obliged, as she expressed it, “‘to look her out a place, to 
live out.”” The mother seemed very sad at the thought 
of parting with her daughter, and I saw the tears several 
times stealing down Hannah’s cheeks, although she made 
an evident effortto repress them. How happy the poor 
girl would think herself, if she could only remain with her 
widowed mother and little sisters.” 

**O, yes, mother,” said Mary; “I know she would, 
Poor girl! how hard it must be for her to go so far away 
from them; how thankful I ought to be, that I can stay 
with you, and father and George, and little Abby. I don’t 
think I ever shall want so much to be rich again. When 
I begin to feel such a wish, I will try and think what a 
good thing it is, that we can all live together.” 

“That is right,” said Mr. Allston. ‘It is always well 
to think ofour blessings; and to be contented in what- 
soever state we are.” Cousin Assy. 
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CITY BOYS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Mr. Editor :—I hear a great deal said about the inge- 
nuity and energy of Country boys. I should like to take 
you tothe foot of our garden, and show you what City boys 
can do. Long have I felt the want of a‘ seat upon the 
bank, which overlooks as beautiful a prospect as the coun- 
try affords. Two lads from your goodly city, who I be- 
lieve are associated with you in the editorial capacity, 
came to spend an afternoon with me. T’is not, I know, 
considered very polite, to set one’s visiters to work. Be 
this as it may, 1 violated all etiquette, and proposed to 
my young friends to make me a Rustic Seat. A hearty 
“to be sure we will,” from the elder, and enthusiastic ‘I 
should like nothing better,” from the younger, followed 
the proposition. 

Immediately the village carpenter was applied to for 
some tools, and with a saw and axe, the two editors and 
your humble contributor started for the willow tree, from 
whence we were to procure the wood. As nimbly asa 
squirrel did H. climb the tree, and set to work with his 
saw. Soon, large branches from the tree came crashing 
down, and W. and I were in imminent danger of losing 
our heads. This, however, we escaped, and soon the 
branches fell so rapidly that we had quite enough for our 
purpose. 

Tying the branches together, the boys dragged them 
along to the bank, leaving me, in their true spirit of gal- 
lantry, nothing but the tools to carry. 

They soon reached the bank, and set to work in good 
earnest. With a few suggestions from me, they went on 
steadily with their work, till before the tea hell rung, they 
had completed as pretty a rustic sofa as you ever saw. It 
will seat half a dozen comfortably, and has been the ad- 
miration of all who have enjoyed a seat upon it. I only 
ask you to come and see what City boys can do in an af- 


ternoon. w.D. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE UNFORTUNATE. 


“Come away, John, come away. I would’nt play with 
Ralph Jones,”’ called out Robert Prentice, to a boy who 
was playing a game of marbles, with atall thin lad, whose 
countenance wore a sad and thoughtful expression, unu- 
sual for one of his years. ‘‘ Come into the field with me, 
and Jet us play ball a while.” 

“‘No,I had rather stay here,” said John, “ and play 
marbles with Ralph, Perliaps you can get Albert Good- 
win to play ball with you. There he is standing by the 
fence.” 

**O, I dare say I can find a playmate, if you choose to 
stay, and play with a drunkard’s son.” So saying, and 
with a discontented sullen look, he walked quickly away. 

Soon after this, Ralph proposed going home. In fact, 
he had lost all interest in the play. The thoughtless and 
crue] words uf Robert had evidently deeply wounded him ; 
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although John tried hard to engage his attention, and di. 
rect his thoughts to other things; he could not succeed, 
Neither of the boys made any allusion to the circumstances 
which had caused his trouble, and after trying in vain to 
detain him longer, John walked with him a part of the 
way home. 

As he was returning, after parting with Ralph, he met 
Robert walking slowly along, as if to meet him. John 
was angry, and his first thought was that he would’nt 
speak a word to Robert, but in a moment after, he reflect. 
ed that it would do no good to show anger, and that he 
had better try, and see if he could not change Robert's 
feelings concerning Ralph. Robert was the first to speak. 

**So you have been attending your favorite home, | 
suppose.” 

“*T have been walking a little way with Ralph. He did 
not play much after you spoke those unkind words. They 
hurt his feelings I know, and he seemed so sad, I could 
hardly help crying.” 

**T said nothing but the truth.” 

** But what need was there of calling him a drunkard’s 
son? Iam sure the poor boy has sorrow and hardship 
enough at home. Mother says, that we ought to try and 
make him as happy as we can, when he is with us. You 
know he don’t get much time to play.” 

‘“‘T suppose he don’t,” said Robert, evidently a little 
softened. ‘* What did he say about my calling him a drun 
kard’s son?” 

‘He did’t say a word about it, but he didn’t seem to 
want to play afterwards, and he was so dull. He didn’t 
talk hardly any.” 

“*T did’nt think he would care so much.” 

‘He did care a good deal. He is the best boy I ever 
knew. He never talks angrily about any of the boys, if 
they treat him ever so badly.” 

‘* Well, I mean to treat him better. I’ll never call him 
a drunkard’s son again, as long as J live.’’ 

And having expressed this resolution, Robert left John, 


his father’s house being in a different direction from that 
of Robert’s father. H. 
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A LOST SON. 


Avsurn, Juty —, 1847. 

T have seen Auburn twice before; the last time more 
than twenty-five years since. One incident connected 
with that last visit, can never fade from my mind. I was 
journeying on foot that day—a beautiful one in May or 
June, in 1822—from Geneva to Auburn. In the course 
of the afternoon, while admiring objects around me—the 
lake, the woods, the grass lands, the flight of the partridge, 
the nimble spring of the squirrel, and the singing of the 
birds, plunged in the deep reverie of my own thoughts— 
I had strayed out of my proper path until the sun was fast 
descending, and nature herself was sinking into slumbers. 
Approaching the first cottage that presented itself—a small 
retired dwelling in a field, surrounded by grass and rude 
fences, evincing neatness in its general aspect, but at the 
same time the want of an attentive out-coor head—I en- 
tered it to ask for a bowl of milk, and to inquire out the 
way I had lost. A widow and her daughter of 16 or 18 
years of age were the only occupants. They received me 
with a kindness, a tender regard, for which it was impos- 
sible to accouut. They treated me as if I had been the 
child of some beloved relative or long-tried friend. Every 
want was met, every question answered,—as if a mother 
and sister were the agents; and in the end, at their ur- 
gent request, I consented to remain with them and take 
tea. While preparations were being made for our repast, 
as well as during supper and afterwards, the mother, tak- 
ing her seat at my side, gently plied me with a variety of 
questions, and engaged me in conversation, as if deeply 
interested in my welfare—the daughter occasionally paus- 
ing to listen. 

‘“* Have you a mother?” she asked. ‘‘ How long is it 
since you have seen her? Do you writeto her? Did 
you leave her without her consent? Are you going to 
visit her again? Has she other children beside you?” 
Such were some of her interrogatories, put in a tender, 
plaintive, and sympathising tone of voice. 

I had nothing to conceal on any of these points; and, 
in return for her kindness, answered all her questions, 
making her acquainted with many particulars of my his- 
tory. “Ah,” she replied, when I had done, heaving a 
sigh, “‘ how happy must your mother be to hear from her 
child! And I, too, once had a son,” added she, after a 
pause ; ‘‘ but he enlisted during the last war, and I have 
not seen him since.” ‘And have you not heard from him,” 
I continued, “since he left you?” ‘For some time,” 
she replied, “he used to write to me. The last time I 
heard from him was just before the battle of Bridgewater.” 
‘And did your son,” I asked, “leave you without your 
consent?” ‘I cannot say,” she replied, ‘‘ that I was wil- 
ling to have him enlist. Ah,” she continued, “ how little 
do children know of the feelings of their parents! Let 
your mother hear from you constantly. Hasten home to 
see her as soon as you Can.” 

There was a pause. The time had arrived when I should 
go. I arose to take my leave. The daughter had absent- 
ed herself, having retired to the door, as | found, in order 
to conceal her feelings. Bursting into a flood of tears 


as I opened it, to leave them, she exclaimed, ‘O, you 
look so much like my brother !—you make me think so 
much of my brother !” 
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The truth of the whole matter, then, for the first time, 
flashed across my mind. The poor widow’s son, contrary 
to her wishes, had enlisted during the last war. For some 
time he wrote her. At length there was a terrible battle, 
and there came a long list of killed and wounded. His 
name was not among them, as she could find, and there- 
fore she hoped he might be still living. Several years 
had now elapsed since that event; and though she had as 
yet heard nothing of him, she still indulged in that hope, 
looking out constantly for her son; and when she and her 
daughter saw me coming up to the house, a certain simi- 
larity of person made them think for a while that it was 
he; and though they found themselves mistaken, it filled 
them with interest in my behalf, resulting in one of the 
most affecting scenes | ever witnessed. And when at 
length, I broke away from them, to complete the journey 
of the day, it was with a heart almost bursting with grief. 

Auburn was not more than a mile or two off, to the 
southwest, from the widow’s house, as near as I can re- 
member. I lodged, that night, with the late Dr. Perrine, 
to whom I related all the circumstances of my adventure ; 
but he could not recal the family to mind. 

One of the first things I did on arriving at Auburn to- 
day, was to endeavor to inquire out the widow’s family, 
but the oldest inhabitant seemed never to have heard of it. 
‘There were Morgans in abundance, but none that could be 
identified with the one that I described. ‘I'he old gentle- 
man of the place who had served as pay-master for the 
regiment from Auburn and its vicinity, during the war, 
could not even recall to mind the name of such a soldier 
in it. To-day I must hurry away and leave the mystery 
unsolved. If war raises some few to glorious heights, how 
many, alas, does it plunge into misery and cover with ob- 
livion! Tears flow in torrents, but no one sees them. 
They flow like rivers that sink into the sand, or reach the 
ocean under ground. Yours, as ever, Cnuicxsy. 

Corr. of the Traveller. 
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HAPPY FAMILIES OF ANIMALS. 


We select a choice story for the young readers of the 
Watchman—for all the little boys and girls who turn their 
sparkling eyes once every week, right to the youth’s de- 
partment. It is taken from ‘“‘Chamber’s Miscellany,” a 
book published away off—across the “‘ dark blue sea,”’ in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, where there is so much of wild 
scenery, and so many mountain hills, and deep glens, 
blushing with purple, and crimson flowers. It is a plain 
and simple story, and tells all about Francesco, and his 
sweet birds, and the kind care he manifested for his wid- 
owed mother and sisters. It illustrates how instinct may 
be modified, the power of kindness, and the affection of 
the birds for Francesco when sick, and the devotedness 
of one to him when quite still as he slumbered ‘‘ beneath 
the clods of the valley.” We wish that we could relate 
so pretty a fact. Just read it now, and see if we are cor- 
rect. 

In walking through London, we may occasionally ob- 
serve a crowd of persons collected round a large cage, 
containing a variety of animals usually considered as op- 
posite and irreconcilable in their natures—such as cats, 
pigeons, mice, guinea-pigs, rabbits, owls, canary birds, 
and other small creatures. The men who exhibit these 
collections of animals call them Happy Families, from 
the perfectly good temper and joyous happiness in which 
they appear to dwell together. 

What is it that produces such a harmony among differ- 
ent natures? Kindness. ‘The animals, individually, are 
treated with great kindness by their proprieters, and 
trained, by the prospect of little rewards, to conduct them- 
selves meekly towards each other. By this mode of treat- 
ment, birds may be trained to perform very remarkable 
feats; and we shall mention a case in which a boy was 
enabled to excite in astrong degree the affection of these 
animals, 

Francesco Michelo was the only son of a carpenter, 
who resided at Tempio, a town in the island of Sardinia; 
he had two sisters younger than himself, and had only at- 
tained his tenth year, when a fire, which broke out in the 
house of his father, reduced it to ashes, and consumed the 
unfortunate carpenter in the ruins. Totally ruined by 
this frightful event, the whole family were left destitute, 
and forced to implore the charity of strangers, in order to 
supply the urgent necessities of each succeeding day. 

At length, tired of his vain attempts to support his indi- 
gent parent by the extorted kindness of others, and griev- 
ed at seeing her and his sisters pining in want before his 
eyes, necessity and tenderness conspired to urge him to 
exertion and ingenuity. He made with laths, and with 
some little difficulty, a cage of considerable dimensions, 
and furnished it with every requisite for the reception of 
birds; and when spring returned, he proceeded to the 
woods in the vicinity of Tempico, and set himself indus- 
triously to secure their nests of young. As he was skilful 
at the task, and of great activity, it was not long before he 
became tolerably successful; he climbed from tree to 
tree, and seldom returned without his cage being well 
stored with chaffinches, linnets, blackbirds, wrens, ring- 
doves and pigeons. Every week Francesco and his sis- 
ters carried their little favcrites to the market of Sussari, 
and generally disposed of those which were most attrac- 
tive and beautiful. 

The object of their desires was to be able to support 
their helpless parent ; but still, all the assistance they were 
able to procure for her was far from being adequate to 








supply her numerous wants. In this dilemma Francesco 
coriceived a new and original method of increasing his 
gains; necessity is the mother of invention, and he med- 
itated no Jess a project than to train a young Angora cat 
to live harmlessly in the midst of his favorite songsters. 
Such is the force of habit, such the power of education, 
that by slow degrees, he taught the mortal enemy of his 
winged pets to live, to drink, to eat, and to sleep in the 
midst of his little charges, without once attempting to de- 
vour or injure them. ‘The cat, whom he called Bianaca, 
suffered the little birds to play all manner of tricks with 
her ; and never did she extend her ta! \is, or offer to hurt 
her companions. 

He went even farther; for, not content with teaching 


them merely to live in peace and happiness together, he | 


instructed the cat and the little birds to play a kind of 
game, in which each had to learn its own part; and after 
some little trouble in training, each performed with readi- 


ed to curl herself into a circle, with her head between her 
paws, and appear buried in sleep ; the cage was then open- 
ed, and the little tricksy birds rushed out upon her, and 
endeavoring to awaken her by repeated strokes of their 


beaks; then dividing into two parties, they attacked her ! 
head and her whiskers, without the gentle animal once } 


appearing to take the least notice of their gambols, At 
other times she would seat herself in the middle of the 
cage, and begin to smooth her fur, and purr with great 
gentleness ane satisfaction; the birds would sometimes 
even settle on her back, or sit like a crown upon her head, 
chirruping and singing as if in all the security of a shady 
wood. 

The sight of a sleek and beautiful cat seated camly in 
the midst of a cage of birds, was so new and unexpected, 
that when Francesco produced them at the fair of Sussari, 
he was surrounded instantly by a crowd of admiring-spees 
tators. Their astonishment scarcely knew any 
when they heard him call each feathered favorite by its 
name, and saw it fly towards him with alacrity, till all were 
perched contentedly on his head, his arms, and his fingers. 

Delighted with his ingenuity, the spectators rewarded 
him liberally ; and Francesco returned in the evening 
with his little heart swelling with joy, to lay before his 
mother, a sum of money which would suffice to support 
her for many months. ; 

This ingenious boy next trained some young partridges, 
one of which became exceedingly attached to him. This 
partridge, which he called Rosoletta, on one occasion 
brought back to him a beautiful goldfinch, that had escap- 
ed from his cage, and was lost in an adjoining garden. 
Francesco was in despair at the loss, because it was a good 
performer, and he had promised him to the daughter of a 
lady from whom he had received much kindness. On the 
sixth morning after the goldfinch had escaped, Rosoletta, 
the tame and intelligent partride, was seen chasing the 
truant bird before her, along the top of the linden trees to- 
wards home. Rosoletta led the way by little and little 
before him, and at length getting him home, seated him 
in apparent disgrace in a corner of the aviary, whilst she 
flew from side to side in triumph for her success. 

Francesco was now happy and contented, since by his 
own industry and exertions he was enabled to support his 
mother and sisters. Unfortunately, however, in the midst 
of all his happiness, he was suddenly torn from them by a 
very grievous accident. He was one evening engaged in 
gathering a species of mushroom very common in the 
southern countries of Europe; but not having sufficient 
discrimination to separate those which are nutritious from 
those that are poisonous, he ate of them to excess, and 
died in a few days, along with his youngest sister, in spite 
of every remedy which skill could apply. During the three 
days of Francesco’s illness, his birds flew incessantly round 
and round his bed! some lying sadly upon his pillow, oth- 
ers flitting backwards and forwards above his head, a few 
uttering brief but plaintive cries, and all taking scarcely 
any nourishment. 

The death of Francesco showed in a remarkable man- 
ner what affections may be excited in animals by a course 
of gentle treatment. Francesco’s birds appeared to be 
sensible of the loss of a benefactor; but none of his feath- 
ered favorites manifested on his decease such real and dis- 
consolate grief as Rosoletta) When poor Francesco was 
placed in his coffin, she flew round and round it, and at 
last perched upon the lid. In vain they several times re- 
moved her; she still returned, and even persisted in ac- 
companying the funeral procession to the place of graves. 
During his interment, she sat upon an adjoining cypress, 
to watch where they laid the remains of her friend; and 
when the crowd had departed, she forsook the spot no 
more, except to return to the cottage of his mother for her 
accustomed food. While she lived, she came daily to 
perch and to sleep upon the turret of an adjoining chapel 
which looked upon his grave; and here she lived, and 
here she died, about four months after the death of her be- 
loved master. 








Morality. 








INFATUATION OF GAMING. 


In the reign of Queen Anne, a Mr. Potter owned one 
of the best estates in the county of Northumberland, in 
England. But he acquired such a passion for gaming, 
that, at a single hazard, he staked and lost his house and 
lands. After this was done, and as he was going out of 
the gaming house, he turned about and insisted that the 


| sociates, and won twenty thousand pounds. 
ness the particular duty assigned to it. Puss was instruct- | 








| the gambler’s hill.— Traveller. 


' chance to recover his lost estate, or fight with him. He 
’ proposed that his carriage, the trinkets and loose money 
he had in his pockets, his house in the city, with his plate 
, and furniture, should be valued at a certain sum, and play- 
‘ed for at a single take. His friends tried to prevent his 
running the hazard ; but he could not be persuaded. He 
lost the game. g He then conducted the winner to the door, 
told his coachman that was his master, and marched forth, 
without house or home, or any means of support. He re- 
tired to an obscure lodging, in a cheap part of the town, 
and became a waiter at a billiard table, and an occasional 
assistant at a livery stable. In this miserable condition, 
exposed to the jeers and taunts of those whom he had once 
supported, an old friend met him, and gave him ten gui- 
neas. Five of these he spent in procuring decent clothing, 
With the remaining five, he went to a gaming house, and 
increased them to fifty. He then went among his old as- 
But he was 
not satisfied with thus recovering what he had lost—enough 
to make him rich as long as he lived. He returned the 
next day and lost it all. After living many years in abject 
poverty, he died a miserable beggar, at a penny-lodging 
house, in St. Giles. 

Perhaps some of our readers will say they would have 
stopped, when they got the twenty thousand pounds. - I 
remember hearing of a party of girls and boys, who got a 
sleigh, and drawing it up a steep hill on the crust, all got 
into it and set it a-going down the hill. It took a fine 
start and was going bravely on, when suddenly it struck 
a tree and was dashed in pieces, bruising the boys and 
girls, and breaking some of their bones. Why did’nt 
they stop, after they had enjoyed a fine slide, before com- 
ing tothe tree? For the same reason that this gambler 
did not stop when he had won his twenty thousand pounds. 
They “got a going and couldn’t stop ;” and so did he. 
Febe gen will it be with you, if you take the first step down 

H. N. 
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PRAY WITHOUT CEASING. 


At an association of clergymen, on a certain occasion, 
it was proposed to hold a meeting for the purpose of 
considering the words of the apostle, ‘“‘ pray without 
ceasing.” The meeting was to be holden in a month, 
and in the meantime, each clergyman was to write dowa 
his opinion, and bring it in to be read. A religious ser- 
vant girl, who lived in the house of one of the clergymen, 
overheard him talking about the matter, whereupon she 
exclaimed : 

“What! a month wanting to tell the meaning of that 
text? It is one of the easiest and best texts in the Bible.” 

** Well, well,” said an old minister, “‘ Mary, what can 
you say about it? Let us know how you understand it: 
can you pray all the time ?” 

“O, yes, sir, the more I have todo, the more I can 

ra Ng 
pre Indeed! well Mary, do let us know how it is; for 
most people think otherwise.” 

** Well, sir,” said the girl, “‘ when I first open my eyes 
in the morning, I pray, Lord, open the eyes of my under- 
standing; and while I am dressing, I pray that I may be 
clothed with a robe of righteousness; aud when I have 
washed me, I ask for the washing of regeneration; and 
as I begin to work, I pray that I may have strength 
equal to my day; when I begin to kindle up the fire, I 
pray that God’s work may revive in my soul; and as I 
sweep out the house, I pray that my heart may be cleans- 
ed of all its impurities; and while preparing and partak- 
ing of breakfast, I desire to be fed with the hidden man- 
na, and the sincere milk of the word; and as I am busy 
with the little children, I look to God as my Father, and 
pray for the spirit of adoption, that I may be his child— 
and so on, all day, everything I do furnishes me with a 
thought of prayer.” 

‘‘ Enough, enough!” cried the divine, “‘ these things are 
revealed to babes, and hid from the wise and prudent. 
“Go on,Mary,”’ said he, ‘“‘ pray without ceasing, and as for 
us, my brethren, let us bless the Lord for this exposition, 
and remember that he said, the meek will he guide in 
judgment.” 

The essay, as a matter of course, was not considered 
necessary after this little event occurred. 


THE LITTLE CHILD COMING TO JESUS. 


Jesus. Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not ; for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 

Child. Lord Jesus, how shall [ come to thee? Thou 
sittest at the right hand of God, high above the blue heav- 
ens. Can such a little child as 1 climb up to the throne 
of God where thou art ? 

Jesus. Thou needest not climb up to heaven to come to 
me, for I am on earth too—in thy father’s house—in thy 
bed-chamber. 

Child. 1 cannot see thee. 

Jesus. Thou canst not see the air, yet it fills all thy fa- 
ther’s house: thou canst not go away from it. 

Child. Art thou then in this room? 

Jesus. I am. 

Child. And how shall I come to thee? 

Jesus. How wilt thou come tothe air? Thou hast but 
to open thy mouth, and it enters into thee. So as soon as 
thou openest thy lips in prayer to me, thou art already 
come tome. In every place where thou art, by day or by 








person he had been playing with should give him one 


night, when thou prayest to me, I am with thee. I can 
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hear thy softest whisper ; yea, I can see thy thoughts. 
But thou must pray to me with all thy heart, and seek me 
with all thy desire. Thou must give up all for me, and 
take me for thine only Lord and Master. Then ! will 
be thine, and thou shalt be mine. _ I will lead thee by the 
hand all the way through this world, and afterwards receive 
thee up to heaven, and make thee to sit down with me on 
my throne in glory. 
Child. Jesus, master, I come to thee: Take me. 


my merit, and rather as an encouragement than a reward.” This | 
generous conduct called forth enthusiastic admiration from the | 
spectators: and the astonished youth, who received the crown 
of victory from the hands of the victor, was overcome with joy. 
On account of this magnanimous act, Valerius was surnamed 
Pudens, which signifies “the Modest.” N. 
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ALL KINDS OF KNOWLEDGE USEFUL. 

Young people are often unwilling to study any branch of 
knowledge, unless they can see what use it is likely to be to 
them ; and, as their views are very limited, a great many branch- 
es which are taught in the schools, seem to them to be useless. 
But, independent of the fact that the main object of school edu- 
cation is to discipline and cultivate the mind, there is no branch 
of knowlédge which may not, at some time, turn to good account. 
Dr. Bowditch, while an apprentice, found a learned work on 
Mathematics, in French, which he wished to read, and determin- 
ed to learn that language. He found a Frenchman, who en- 
gaged to teach him French, in return for which, young Bow- 
ditch was to teach him English. But the most difficult part of 
the French language is, the pronunciation. A man may learn 
it so as to read French books, and yet not be able to speak it so 
as to be understood by a Frenchman. Bowditch was unwilling 
to learn the pronunciation, as he thought it would be of no use 
to him, his only object being to read the French book. But his 
teacher refused to instruct him, unless he would learn the pro- | 
nunciation, and he was obliged to yield. Some years after- 
wards, he was clerk on board a vessel, which put into a Portu- 
guese port, and no one on board except himself, could speak any 
other language than the English. The custom-house officers, 
however, understood French, and Bowditch was able to act as } 
interpreter for all on board. He now saw his mistake, in not 
wishing to learn to pronounce French. The incident made a 
deep impression on his mind; and, when any one doubted the 
importance of any kind of knowledge, he would reply, “ 0, study 
everything, and your learning will, sometime, be of service. I ; 
once said that I would not learn to speak French, because I | 
thought that I should never leave my native town. Yet, within 
a few years afterwards, I was in a foreign port, and I became 
sole interpreter of the ship’s crew, in consequence of my ability 
to speak this language.” N. 


ORIGIN OF DR. WATTS’ HYMNS. 

Young persons frequently have an ardent desire to be useful ; 
but, supposing it necessary for them to occupy some distinguish- 
ed post, in order to accomplish anything, they pine in fruitless . 
anxiety for a change in their situation, that will enable them to 
gratify their benevolent feelings. But all this arises from ro- 
mantic or mistaken notions of real usefulness. It is not those 
actions that, for the time, make the most sound, that are of the 
greatest utility. Often, great results, come from a wise and | 
faithful improvement of small opportunities. A suggestion, 
which was never meant to extend beyond a slight present bene- 
fit, by being followed up, uot unfrequently becomes the occa- 
sion of great and permanent improvements. This was the case 
with the production of Dr. Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, which 
will furnish delightful aids to the devotions of Christians to the 
end of time. When he was a youth, the hymns which were 
sung at the chapel at Southampton, were so poor that he could 
not forbear complaining to his father, who told him to try what 
he could do to improve them. He made an attempt; and his 
first effort was so successful, that a second was called for; and 
then a third, fourth, and so on, till there was a sufficient number 
to make abook. The greater part of them were composed at the 
age of twenty-one or twenty-two. He -5 
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SAMUEL WESLEY. 

Perhaps there is no trait of character which renders any one 
more amiable and lovely, than delicacy of feeling, and especial- 
ly a delicate regard for the feelings of others. This is admira- 
bly illustrated in an anecdote of Samuel Wesley, the musician, 
while he was yeta boy. There was another remarkable child, 
called Little Crotch, who was astonishing the people with his 
performances. Samuel’s father took him to hear the little fel- 
low; but he found him not in good humor, and submitted to 
play on a cracked violin to please him. When the company 
found out who he was, they pressed him very much to play on 
the organ ; but he positively refused. When his father inquired 
the reason, he said that, ifhe had complied with the invitation, it 
would have looked like wishing to shine at Crotch’s expense. 








PUDENS. 

In the reign of the Emperor Trojan, a prize of a gold medal 
and an ivory lyre was awarded to the author of the best Poem. 
This prize was, on one occasion, awarded to Lucius Valerius, a 
youth of thirteen. Besides the prize, he was honored with a 
brazen statue, erected in the most conspicuous part of his native 
city. At the moment when the chief magistrate was placing a 
crown of laurel on the head of the statue, Valerius saw a young 
man, who had been a candidate for the prize, and who was con- 
sidered little inferior to himself, looking upon the scene with a 
sorrowful countenance. Valerius instantly seized the crown, 
and placed it on his head, saying, “ You are more deserving of 
itthan I am. I obtained it more on account of my youth than 








The Rev. John Marsh, in an address before the Greene Coun- 
ty ‘Temperance Society, N. Y., in which he eloquently enforced | 
the doctrine that “Protection is the birthright of freemen,” in- 
troduced the following pleasant historical incident. 

“A beautiful stury has been told of a little boy who was plac- 
ed at the door of the hall in Philadelphia, to give notice to the 
old bellman in the steeple, when the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence should have been signed. The oid man long waited at 
his post saying, ‘They will never do it, they will never do it,’ 
when he heard a shout below. He gazed upon the pavements, 
and there stood the little boy clapping his tiny hands, and shout- 
ing, ‘Ring, ring? Grasping the iron tongue of the bell, back- 
wards and forwards, he hurled it a hundred times, proclaiming 
“ jiberty tothe land,and the inhabitants thereof.” ‘That sound cross- 
ed the Atlantic, pierced the dungeons of Europe, the workshops 
of England, the vassal fields of France. ‘That sound spoke to 
the slave, bade him look from his toil, and know himself a man. 
‘That echo startled kings from their crumbling thrones. Yes, 
and the voice of that little boy, lifting himseif on tiptoe, and 
shouting Rine, has come down to us, and bids us ring the rum- 
sellers’ doom, and proclaim liberty to our land and the world. 
We will shout to every philanthropist, every patriot, every fa- 
ther, every mother, every orator and every preacher, Rine, and 
we will sound it through the world, WE WILL BE FREE!” 

—>—_——_ 


A BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION. 


We have never met a more instructive example of the secret 
influences of divine truth upon the heart of a child, than the 
following, which is related of Mary Lundie,Duncan: 

It is related of her, that “when in her fourth year, her little 
brother struck her ina fit of anger; she instantly turned the oth- 
ercheek, and said mildly, “There, Corie.” The uplifted hand 
was dropped, and when the child was asked who taught her to 
do that, she replied, that she heard papa read it one morning out 
of the Bible at prayer time. 

This is not only an evidence that this child early gave her 
understanding to what was read to her, but a hint to all parents, 
that it is not a matter of no moment whether young children are 
made to be present at domestic duties; for nut only is the habit 
acquired of waiting on God in the way he has appointed, but the 
mind, in the midst of its flickering attention, gleans some pre- 
cious things which are stored up among its treasures. 

ee . 


THE LOST SON FOUND. 


A very respectable and aged lady residing in Brewer, Me., 
was agreeably surprised a few days since, by the sudden and un- 
looked for return of her#on, who had disappeared ten years pre- 
vious, and whose supposee death was noticed in the newspapers 
a short time after. About twenty days since, another son of the 
old lady, while on a visit to the city of New York, became ac- 
quainted with a person who had but just arrived, with his wife 
and children, from one of the southern States, on a visit to his 
wife’s relatives. The interesting discovery was soon made, that 
they were brothers—and ten days since, the brothers were seen 
on board the steamer Governor, bound to the residence of their 
mother. It appears that shortly after the lost son left home, he 
was tempted by the flattering inducements set forth on a large 
handbill, “ Whalemen wanted,” to ship tor a long voyage. Af- 
ter an absence from the United States for some six years, he ar- 
rived into one of the southern States, married, and was ona 
visit to his wife’s relations when the happy recoznition took 
place. He was a naughty child to forsake his mamma—but he 
is still her first-born son, and no doubt the fatted calf was killed, 
that they might make merry with their friends—for her son was 
lost and is found.—Mer. Jour. 

———>—_— 


RULE FOR GOING TO SCHOOL OR ON ERRANDS. 


Don’t stop by the way 

To stare, chat, or play, 
Don’t slacken your pace 
Till you get to the place; 
Then home in a trice, 

And you'll prize my advice. 


That way which so many children have of playing truant in 
going to school or on an errand, does them a great deal of harm. 
it would be easy to state many cases, with the names of the 
children, and the towns in which they live, in which the first 
step in the downward path was taken as atruant. When we 
see a boy or girl sauntering along the road or street, or lounging 
about the school-room door, as it they were really inviting the 
evil one to come and tempt them, we always feel like taking 
them by the hand, and saying to them, “Do you not know, 
my child, that the old serpent looks upon a truant, or even an 
idler, as we leok upon a fish with a bait in his mouth, or a bird 
with one foot in the snare? Move quickly then in the path of 
duty; keep busy in some good work; never let the devil find 
you at leisure to hear him, ur even to look at him!—Penny Gaz. 

——— 


AN HONEST BOY. 


A boy whose sister was sick, and family in want, found a wal- 
let, containing fifty dollars. The temptation was great to use 
the money; but he resolved to try to find the owner, and his 
mother strengthened him in his resolution. When the owner 
found it and learned the circumstances, he gave the fifty dollars 
for the comfort of the family, and took the boy to live with him. 
That boy is now a prosperous merchant in Ohio. 

— 


IMPROVE YOUR TIME. 


Persons, and especially the young, cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed with the importance of improving their “ leisure hours.” 
We complain of the shortness of life, and yet we squander a 
vast amount of it in worse than idleness. Any of us have “leis- 


ure hours” enough, if rightly improved, to cultivate our minds 
thoroughly, and to prepare us for any station in life. If the young 
will habituate themselves to improving their spare moments, by 





reading usetul books and papers, the habit will become agreea- 
ble and pleasant, as well as useful and improving. Ifa young 
man will economize his time carefully fur one whole year, and 


| will devote such time as he can spare from his ordinary vocation, 


to useful studies, the result will astonish him. 
—_—_ 


HABIT. 

Little George is six years old. His mother requires him and 
his sister Ann to recite a verse of Scripture every morning be- 
fore breakfast. They rise early, and after washing their faces, 
and combing their hair, they take their Bibles, and study. Not 
long ago, George accompanied his father out of town to see 
some friends; and the weather being rather cold, the little boy 
was left behind till the next day. So in the morning he rose 
and washed, and then said to the folks, “I should be glad to have 
you keep still now, for [ am going to get my verse.” Now my 
young readers just ask your mothers what this has to do with 
HaBiT.—S. S. T'reas. 

——_>_—__ 


PRIDE AND HUMANITY. 

I never yet found pride in a noble nature, nor humility in an 
unworthy mind. Ofall trees, ] observe that God hath chosen 
the vine—a low plant, that creeps upon a helpless wall. Of all 
beasts, the soft and patient lainb; of all fowls, the mild and 
guileless dove. When God appeared to Moses, it was not ina 
lofty cedar, nor in the sturdy oak, nor the spreading palm, but a 
bush—an humble, slender, abject bush. As if he would by these 
selections, check the arrogance of man. Nothing procureth love, 
like humility; nothing hate, like pride. [Feltham’s Resolves. 

—_—_————__. 


MY MOTHER'S EXAMPLE. 


[ recollect a young gentleman, who, although he had an un- 
commonly pious mother, broke over all the restraints of his edu- 
cation, and became a professed infidel, and the advocate of li- 
centiousness in its vilest forms; but a gracious God heard the 
unceasing prayers of his mother, and by means somewhat unu- 
sual, he was converted from the error of his ways. In speaking 
of his former career, which he evidently did with shame and hu- 
mility, he said, “I could get over all arguments in defence of 
religion but one, and that I could never obviate, which was, the 
pious example and conversation of my mother. When I had 
fortified myself against the truth by the aid of Bolingbroke, 
Hume and Voltaire, yet, whenever I thought of my mother, I 
had the secret conviction which nothing could remove, that there 
was areality in religion.”—Dr. Alexander. 














Poetry. 


THE BLIND GIRL. 
Dear Father, I no more shall see 
Thy face, tho’ years have fled 
Since, when a child, thy hand was laid 
In blessings on my head. 


I cannot see thy smile, Mother, 

But I hear thy voice so kind ; 

And God will hear my prayer for thee, 
The Mother of the Blind. 


I cannot see thee, Sister dear, 
But'l feel thy soft warm kiss: 
Thy ringlets play upon my cheek, 
And every thought is bliss. 

I cannot see thee, Brother dear, 
But the trace of tears I find: 
They tell how painful ’tis to see 
Thy own loved sister blind. 


I cannot see the sweet green fields, 
The trees and leafy spray ; 

These eyes will never more behold 
The golden light of day. 


But oh, I have a light within, 

Sweeter and brighter far: 

It points to Heaven and whispers peace : 
A radiant guiding star. 


And often in my dreams, Mother, 

I see you all once more, 

And my heart throbs quick and wild with joy, 
Till the short-lived bliss is o’er. 


Bright angels seem to come, Mother, 
And fan me with their wings: 

T cannot tell thee half the joy 

The beauteous vision brings. 





I often long to go, Mother, 

For they tell of sunny skies, 

Where seraphs tune their golden harps, 
And holy anthems rise. 


Ishall not then be blind, Mother, 
But see asI am seen; 

And walk with joy the holy courts, 
And fields of living green. 


Then weep no more for me, Mother, 

But think of that blest day, 

When all in Heaven shall meet at last, 

Amd tears be wiped away. [ Watchtower. 
Brooklyn, Sept. 14, 1847. 


BEAUTIFUL ROSE. 


Beautiful rose with the fragrant leaf, 
‘Thy stay on this earth is bright but brief; 
Thou shalt drink of the dews of the evening time, 
Thou shalt clear thy brow in the morning’s prime; 
But the noonday’s sun with the fervid glow, 
Shall spread thy leaves on the ground below ; 
Ane the winds as they stoop with the grass to play, 
Be made sweet with the fragrance of thy decay. 
Too fair art thou for our sinful sphere, 
Thou art al! too frail for a dweller here. 
But though thou should’st fall at the evening’s close, 
I would choose not to love thee less, sweet rose, 
For would not our hearts grow stern and cold, 
Our nature fierce and our converse bold, 
And fancy be crushed at its joyous birth, 
Were it not for the beautiful things of earth? (Cabinet. 








